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ANDREW CARNEGIE AS AN ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATOR. 

W* read in the daily papers that Andrew Car 

/ negie has offered to build for the city of New 
York some sixty odd branch libraries, the total cost of 
his proposed gift amounting to over $5,000,000. There 
is an aricient proverb which relates that he who causes 
two blades of grass to grow where one grew before is 
a public benefactor. We might apply a similar statement 
to Mr. Carnegie’s numerous public gifts, and say that he 
who causes many good buildings to grow upon the face 
of this earth, where without his fostering help none 
would have appeared at all, is truly one of the greatest 
benefactors of his race. It is doubtful if Mr. Carnegie 
has ever considered himself as having a special mission 
to educate the public along the lines of good architec- 
ture, but, consciously or otherwise, his gifts have had 
precisely this effect; and it is a somewhat remarkable 
fact, that a man who was literally the maker of his own 
fortunes, who worked himself up from the humblest 
position to that of one controlling far more influence 
than any political ruler, should show such judicious dis- 
cernment in the working out of his gifts. He has made 
a specialty of the smaller public libraries, and it can 
almost be said that through his efforts there has been 
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created a distinct type of library, admirably fitted 
practical conditions, and at the same time designed 
thoroughly artistic manner. The average millionaire 
a person who surely cannot be congratulated upot1 
possession of a great deal of taste, and many met 


1 


buildings, which have been donated to the natal 

by some wealthy citizen who has gone West a1 

rich, have been entrusted to architects whose sole r 
mendation was that they had some pull with « 
donor or the town authorities Mr. Carnegie see 
have proceeded in.an entirely different manne | 


architects who have been selected to de 


buildings have been almost without excepti 
highest rank. He has aimed apparentl 

give the money and the building, but 

to present tothe community which he « 
specimen of architecture as the circun 

mit. In this respect he has been emph 
educator, while in his larger building 
Carnegie Library -at Pittsburgh, or the M H 
New York, he has succeeded thro vy 
creating buildings which are veritably 
and has evinced an appreciation of the fine 


is none the less to be commended beca ¢ 


rarity as an attribute of the averagt 


=e greater part of Mr. Carnegie’s dor 
braries have been to the smaller t 
in which it is probable that without his hel] 
have been not only no library for the 
example of good architecture He has ‘at once e ited 
the community in art and in iterature, 


which may not at first be readily apparent, 


the time goes on and the intrinsic value 
made more manifest will show for what the re ort 
The average rural community in this country seer 


be about as barren of artistic possibilities a 


be imagined. Indeed, outside of New England 
smaller towns and villages are mere clusters of abi 
places, without the slightest suspicion of estheti 
roundings or good taste. It is not to be expected 
Mr. Carnegie’s benefactions will extend to every on 
these benighted localities, but it is beyond question t 
his example will inspire other wealthy men to sin 
endow our smaller towns, and he surely has mac 
beginning which in time ought to give to our countt 
village life at least a measure of the charm which 


distinctly a feature of the smaller English cities 
A single, well-designed, carefully studied building 

offers an object-lesson that can neither be forgotte1 

nor ignored, and however deeply a community ma 


steeped in an atmosphere of artistic poverty, it is sure t 
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$sion, and has ortioned them out among the vari 
a 
OUS athhiate d soc l¢ties for 


consideration and report. All 

the OF these questions late to what should be €xpected of a 

graduate from an architectural] school when he begins 

o, Office work It is not likely that the League will be able 
rt CO call out exact 


“NSwers to these questions, for the 
reason that th Proper solution OF what is best for an 
‘ural student js Materially modified by 
Mi perament, dj environment. and local 
Some of th 001 


} 
iS might seem 


tem 
usage, 
to the elders in the 


unnecessary, Or even fri, oOlous, 


but that the 


9 smould spend its time in seriously consid ring 
S t C1S¢ ~iNS JUSt such topics IS a good slgn It is a 
VIS€ provision of Our intellectual] nature that we are un 
al to see mors than a Short distance ahead of us The 
“sinner in any art or Profession can hever fully realize 
t he has to meet, and is seldom able tO appreciats 
\ € he knows In fact, the average student. fresh 
‘on technical colle re, Can gr nerally consider himself 
Ortunate if his fon; €ars schooling has given hin even 
“s!0nIng of a sens, °F appreciation of what ¢ Onstitutes 
Loo S If he gets no more out of college, that of 
tself is a good deal At the ~ame time, howeve it is 
OS Kce lle nt me ntal discipline for every are hitect. 
) o ) to take “<CCoOunt of Stock. to see what he 
S ( 200d for, and What he hopes to be. The 
er festion of whether one student should accentuate 
( side of the Protession. or whether another 
‘evote himself to ine art, wheth r the school 
ems s “ be of a monuny ntal nature, or whether 
t st ( € style should be based upon a knowledge 
e design, — a] these have an undeniable value, no 
V the ire solved. Provided the solution seems 
one to the one who IS studying them. The real 
Gdvantage of {Wuestions of the sort: proposed by the 
League \ €peat, in st mulating thought, in hy lping 
@ their friends to focus their Vision, to 
te thei ‘Ustic creeds an, keep on thinking 
Ihe san Cstions wre re asked years ago, and will 
© asked when we are d, ad and forgotten The gain to 
e in dual wil] ; ome in the so] ng rather than in the 
Process of solution and the L¢ ‘gue ts fulfilling its Mission 
Cs as it has propounded 
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\\ TE 3] to call the attention OF our younger Massa 
i : ne ‘ 


to the approac Ning 


< €XaMinations 


for the Roteh T1 rship, which 





are to be 
id on Monday ind uesday, April | and 2. This 
Scholarship enters upon its eighteenth year with these 
“Xaminations, and 


“uring this period it has won for itself 
£h the achi Its past holders a name 
IS SO familiar 45 to require no 


| explanation, [ts 


IC to be the Loal of 


“Very active, alive. 
( > trcnitect, and it j< to be hoped that this year’s 
OMpetition will] ph, 4 g00d strong hght that will bring 
ut the best a of felloy Particulars and details of 
© approaching Xaminations can be had upon applica- 


“© secretary, C, slackall, No 1 Somerset 
treet 
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« Terra-Cotta in the Small Cities of 


ly.” 
Italy. 
BY ALFREDO MELANI. 


THEN one speaks of small cities in Italy, it is well 
\W to make at once a distinction between those 
which are actually small in the matter of their size and 
their influence, and those which, while being large 
enough and having played in their time an important 
role on the political and social stage of Italy, are at 
present only secondary and entirely forgotten towns. 
With the exception of Rome, Florence, Venice, Milan, 
Naples, and Genoa, which remain even now capital 
cities, the other towns which formerly shared with these 
centers the Italian activity, which was the glory of the 
peninsula, are depopulated places without commerce 
and without any intellectual aspiration. Such are Fer 
rara, Mantua, Rimini, and Urbino. The possession of 
an extraordinary cultivation is not necessary to appreci- 
ate the place these cities occupied in the Italy of the 
Renaissance. The princes of Este, the families of Gon- 
zaga, of Malatesta, and of Montefeltro, who held their 
courts respectively in the above-mentioned cities at the 
time of the Renaissance, were possessed of unbounded 
wealth and authority. It was precisely on account of 
these reigning families, who divided among themselves 
the territory of the peninsula, that the art of Italy 
was concentrated in several centers. 

These families looked to find the pleasures of life in 
strength and in amiability, now in war, and now in 
peace; and especially in war with enemies who spoke 
the same language, these families kept in their service 
two armies, one of soldiers, and one of artists, and 
courtiers and wealthy citizens naturally possessed the 
same tastes as the reigning families. Thus, in these 
strange times, full of miseries and amours, the cause of 
art received a formidable and unexampled impulse. Go 
at the present time to these cities which formerly stood 
at the head of all Italian progress, go to Ferrara, for 
example, and you will receive the most desolating and 
disagreeable impression. Ferrara is situated in the midst 
of a vast, richly cultivated but monotonous plain, 
whose limit at the horizon offers nothing fine or attrac- 
tive; for the Veronese Alps are only indicated in the far 
distance, while the nearer Apennines lack grandeur of 
outline. Placed not far from Bologna, the city of the 
Estensi would still rejoice if it had one half of the life 
which circulates in the loins of the capital of the Emilia. 
But it has it not. Ferrara is a dead city; in the wide 
streets, flanked by ruined palaces, the grass grows as 
luxuriantly as if these streets had never been trodden by 
men. Solitude is the mark of the city, which at the 
epoch of the Renaissance received the homage of the 
most illustrious princes of the time, thanks to its reign- 
ing family, which, after that of the dukes of Savoy, was 
the most ancient and most famous of Italy. 

In approaching Ferrara the traveler perceives with 
admiration four enormous brick towers rising at the 
angles of a grandiose and fortress-like edifice. These 
are the towers of the Castello, or Castel Vecchio, that is, 
the palace of the princes of Este. The military air of 
its construction recalls the terrible dramas of its history, 
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the remembrances of cruelty; but happily 


was not alone a place destined to be the 


crimes of the Estensi, for at all times thet 


there guests of distinction who gave the 


s . 


occasion to display a truly princely wea 


macy. I do not at this moment wish 
artistic elegancies of the Castello of 
paintings which ornament the halls and 


mostly by Ferrarese masters; but one 


oneself in this city without taking accou 


] 


tence of the Castello, which is the perso 


place, just as Florence is personific d by Sat 


Milan by the 


sides, this superb construction, 


Fiori, Rome by St. Peter, 


enormous mass in every panorama of Fer 


us into the search for monuments in t 

which the town is largely ornamented 
The attention of the traveler who wal 

streets of Ferrara is often struck by thi 


remains of constructions in terra 
with those of stone and marble wor} 
side in the same edific I do not rm 
monuments of the first class, sucl 


ella, whose graceful terra-cotta facad 


tecture known by every on 1 de 
to turn to less known works, unpubli 
for often one finds treasur in ( 
which the world has not been acqua 


of repre ductions ac companies n 

give in an article for a revi 

must limit myself to reproducing so1 
continue the series of things that | 

in the first article of this set 

these reproductions, one sees 

Ferrara have evidently a Bolognese air. 
excellence the city of terra-cotta, 
lio; died 1506), in his pride of being con 
tus, said that he had found th 

it of brick. I am not sure t _ 


phrase correctly, but it is neverthel 
logna possessed during the sixteent 
before, a great number of brick kilns, 


commerce an enormous amount of ter! 


output served the city and even the surro 


Thus, one is often surprised 


towns about Bologna, to see Gothic ter 


buildings which belong to a mor 


this anomaly is explained by the fact that 


received from Bologna the old pieces 
could not well be used This anoma 


quite frequently in the smaller citi 


even in Bologna, as in the court of the 


bazzi, now Pallotti, and in the Palazz 
Via Porta Castello; 


signifyin 


lg ° that to 
omy, the Bolognese architects acce} 
that the Bolognese kilns continued t 


moderate price on account of their bei 


this point of the Bolognese producti 
concerns the terra-cotta of the little toy 
most remarkable, although it does not 
dents who on the apparent aspects olf 
attribute an earlier date to the Italian 


brick. 


Another curious point is that w 





diuctions of ancient medals and carvings. 
: 4 fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
terfeit, and to imply It is enough to 


rth of Italy to know with what 


at preconceptio! the physiognomies 
known. unknown, and imagined of 
t ‘ vere evoked by the architects and 


buildings which they 
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cent masters 1n 
( tartling, and in many 
ed to tell the copy from 
O1 ginal has disappeared 
1, and more frequently the 
rowed their images from an- 
odelers often finished by 
f the quattrocento. I know a 
RB on a house No. 123 BorgoS Pietro, 
ied in a very free fashion a cele- 
\l teona, that ot combat between 
specimens all have an orna- 
( hown are picturesque bits 
indeed, these terra-cotta 
kable property of composing into 
n that are often admirable; .the 
t r centuries of age a seal of daz- 


yy their contrasts and the play of 
For example, see the Casa Paparella 


Casa Trentini (Fig. 2). The Paparella 


n ut what charm it has! As in all 
he effect is obtained by modest pro- 
ght arabesques, which, on the background 
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against which they are set off, resemble jewels in a 
great velvet box. Here we are in the presence of one 
of the most picturesque fagades of Ferrara, and any 
one, even if he does not possess an exquisite perception 
of beauty, will discern in this fragment the tranquil ele- 
gance which is its chief merit, and which again shows 
that art does not reside in rich plastic ornament, and that 
pompous decoration can well be successfully replaced by 
the reserved brightness of simplicity. 

I ought to write with the same consideration on the 
subject of the detail of the Casa Trentini, which would 
delight the heart of a painter as much as that of an 
architect or an ornamentist. Here geometrical decora- 
tions are used which repeat themselves often in terra- 
cotta construction; but the Gothic profiles of the 
archivolts partially corrects what might be called the 
monotony of geometrical ornament, and the contrast 
with the bricks does the rest, heightening the original 
effect with the palette of time. This last piece from the 
point of view of style appears a little older than the 
Paparella fagade, but the difference is not noticeable, 
and both belong to the fifteenth century. 

A fine detail from Ferrara is the door of the Casa 
Stramigoni (Fig. 3), one of those pieces of decorative 
architecture with which northern Italy is plentifully 


ornamented. Its geometrical stvle has an esthetic kin- 
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FIG. 2. DETAIL OF CASA TRENTINI, FERRARA, ITALY. 


ship with the terra-cotta of the Casa Trentini. The 
ornaments have facets like diamonds. | desired to show 
an even larger detail by reproducing a part of the archi- 
volt (Fig. 4) where the zigzag (which is well shown this 
time) harmonizes with the other faceted ornaments in 
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If the orna- 
the leaves that are seen at the 


an energetic and powerful play of light. 


mentist had discarded 


side of the archivolt, the effect would be that a great 
And while the occa- 


sion is at hand, it is well to remark that the terra-cotta 


part of its beauty would be lost. 


of north Italy has a tendency to dazzle by its richness, 
and a long list might be made of loud and overloaded 
The 


to ostentation 


works in terra-cotta. use of this material invites 


the artist more than the use of marble 











FIG. 3. 


DOORWAY, STRAMIGONI, FERRARA, ITALY. 


or of stone, so one need not be surprised at a circum- 


stance which, after all, is but natural. The ornamentists 
who used brick, however, had the habit of resorting to 
color, and polychrome terra-cottas are frequent in Italy. 
Once color was not admitted in architecture and in orna- 
ment, but now all is changed on this question, and the 
polychromy of the Middle Ages and of the epoch of the 
Renaissance constitutes the evidence of a fact that for 
some time Sincere and 
vigorous study 6f the monuments has proved that the 
principle of color in plastic art has made one of the most 
imperious rules of the art of the past centuries. How- 
ever, the existence of this fact is sometimes contested by 


has been above discussion. 


laggard minds, and perhaps some of them are ignorant 
of the precise state of the question. So far as terra- 
cotta is concerned, I propose to collect in THE Brick- 
BUILDER the capital propositions showing that polychromy 
was an absolute rule of the statuary and the ornament, 
and was, moreover, a species of corrective for over- 
loaded works. 

The color with its tones, deepened especially with 
azure and gold, served to give the air of repose where 


the reliefs followed 
correct as well the 
ensemble. 


In contrast to the simplicity of the St 
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each 


disastrous 


other 


without rest, 


effect 


+ 


ramiy< 


volt, here is a detail of a not badly overloaded 


that of the Casa Zanirati (Fig. 5). Here we are 


full 


groups of dolphins and the shells is very well 
but the ensemble, in the eyes of an Italian arti 
graceful in scale. Color might make t 
sympathetic, but I do not know if the pal 
painter has ever touched up the reliefs « 
volt. I could give no assurance on this subje 


can scarcely count the times that 


swing of the 


Renaissance 


| 11¢ 


Ital 


the gildings of sculptured ornaments | 


disa 


aberration of the individual taste 


ppear by 


false 


notions th 


the study which I present to 


proce 


Before leaving Ferrara, after 


tent 


little niches much used in 


fs. 
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whose source is in 


the 


Goth 


a fragment of the Renai 
church of S. Stefano (Fig. 6), 01 
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the teri 
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Alberto Schiatti, is very simple 


icade of the Palais de Justice is 


ide of the Palazzo Calcagnini- 
dilapidated state, is another 
difice has also been called the 


vork of the Fe rrarese architect 


he sculptor Gabriele Frisoni of 
ik of these, nor of the facade of 

vhich | cited above, a celebrated 
~ the sixteenth century. nor of 

of Lions, now known as Pros 





e portal in reddish marble 
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‘ e, one of the most 
. the sixteenth century 


‘esque antiquity and 


€ most interesting portion is 
ign of which is sometimes 
re Peruzzi, and sometimes to 


ackground of bricks contrib- 


phasize its magnificence, which 
lmirable by the light arabesques 
€ no companions in Ferrara 


ir attention to Mantua Mantua 


e Renaissance a position not less 


rrara; a city in a swamp, whence 


he most brilliant rewards. had 
le fifteenth century united its 
Gonzagas, and the protection ac 


igning house was almost with- 
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out parallel at the time. Happily, the proofs of this pro- 
tection still exist in great measure; and it is sufficient to 
recall that Leon-Battista Alberti raised at Mantua the 
church of S. Andrea, one of the masterpieces of Italian 
architecture, that by his side the great painter Andrea 
Mantegna worked, and that two buildings, the Ducal 
Palace and the Palazzo del Té, contain such a collection of 
decorative paintings and sculptures that no ornamentist 
who wishes to get even one idea of the art of Renaissance 
decoration can possibly afford to ignore them. Having 
said so much, it is well to speak of the monuments in 
terra-cotta of Mantua, which, however. are not as nu- 
merous as at Ferrara, although the city of- Gonzaga 
possesses some remarkable pieces, — the fragments of the 
old cathedral, for example. 

The church, such as it is now, has the taste of the 
advanced Renaissance in its interior. The facade is 
baroque. As a matter of fact. the actual interior is by 
Giulio Romano, architect and painter, who worked much 
at Mantua during the sixteenth century, and the facade 
was built in 1756 by Niccolo Buschiera, an Austrian 
colonel 

As for the brick, it only colors with its red the [rag- 
ments of the anterior construction, as I remarked above, 
and on one side one may admire still the Gothic fron- 
tons, which recall the Venetian manner of the fifteenth 
century,— frontons in brick which show the original de- 
sign of the Mantuan cathedral, which. by the way, still 
lives in its full beauty in a picture by Domenico Moroni, 
an artist of the latter part of the sixteenth century, at the 
CrespiGallery, at Milan. Neither could I classify among 
he less important fragments that you would publish the 
old Pretura, the details of w hich, light and delicate as lace, 
[ very much regret not being able to show you. Terra- 
cotta rarely reaches the point of delicacy that we see here 


(Fig. 7). The facade of which I am speaking is not in 








FIG. 6. DETAIL OF CORNICE, S. STEI ANO, FERRARA, 
ITALY. 


such absolute disorder that it loses the right of considera- 
tion, and all artists and friends of art will protest against 
seeing the large capitals of the columns serving as fasten- 
ings for the cords of the awning, as is clearly indicated 
in the photograph. Ina city as artistic as Mantua, there 
will probably be no lack of persons, whose tastes are 
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formed by the Ducal Palace and Palazzo del Te, who will 
have the audacity to pronounce the Latin phrase /< 
minimis non curat pretor with regard to our little facade; 
but every sensible man will feel a great respect for it. 
Nevertheless, some one has attempted to improve upon 
it. as may be seen above the first window of the second 
story, but apparently good counsels prevailed, and at 
present we can ask only the rigorous application of the 
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FIG. 7. ANTICA PRETURA, MANTUA, ITALY 


original design. While we are speaking of things which 
damage the old work, | would add that in northern Italy, 
especially in the smaller cities where advanced intelli- 
gence arrives later than at the capitals, much terra-cotta 
decoration has been covered with whitewash, that is, when 
a red more delicate than that of the natural brick has not 
been used. This is explained, as I remarked before on 
the subject of architectural polychromy, by the disdain 
which almost until yesterday the Italian artists and public 
have felt for color. If the writer were not an Italian, and 
if he did not write from the very places where this hap- 
pens, perhaps, among my readers, who are not acquainted 
with the country ou fleurit [ oranger, some one would 
make the reservation, or would say that this was a case 
of exaggeration But the facts themselves bear witness 
to the truth of my statement; and if I should add that 
the terra-cotta work of Italy has no longer the flourishing 
life of the past, because public opinion is not yet reac- 
customed to the pleasures of color, I would add willingly, 
for I wish to acquaint you with a new truth, and to show 
you ‘* the state ” of the Italian question concerning brick- 
work from the point of view of actual application. This 
may appear inopportune in an article on the employment 
of terra-cotta in the past centuries, but it is useful to 
know it in order not to have to repeat it on future 
occasions, 


I add, as a curious complement of my photographs, 








































and even as a speaking witness of my statement 
little facade from Rimini (Fig ), the Li 
church of S. Andrea dell’ Ausa You may see to 
self in what fashion this has been treated by 

of color, and the false beauty of this little 

would be pretty enough in its original state 
enemies, those who think that beauty dwell 


strident whiteness of chalk, wanted to co 


but in a different way from that which th 


tone’’ follows in the dith of Michelangelk 
stand, I am not making an unlikely compat 


amateur will be glad to see that the masor 


us above the facade of S. Andrea dell’ A 
angular surface, which, by reas ot it 
strongly attracts the attention It 

little pieces, faceted and put together w 


a surface which forms 
almost as ina cave of stalactites ‘his « 
common in Italy, and excellent ide: 
from it 

I must confine myself 
Rimini, but I do not wis 
even this city, now fallen into d 
time when Ferrara and Mantua flo 
existence under the Malatesta fam 


which during tne nirteent 
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the most celebrated representatives of the lite ( 
artistic culture of the age. Every one wil 
touching episode of Francesca da Rimini, in Dante 
‘* Divine Comedy,” and Francesca was in fact an estol 
of these Malatestas, of whom the history of the Ren 


sance leaves us so many good and bad 
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IIT] placing our main nucleus of the hostelry farthest toward 


The stables will fit in admirably in the east jog, 

vehind the shops; and there is just room enough on the 

What make t other side for the kitchen offices and servants’ quarters 
e it fronts Tucked thus into the corners the service departments 


thick of the ire out-of the way, and leave room and air in the best 


outh, is fre part of the site for the center building. The Inn we will 
1 the stables and kitchen his humble 


7. 


etainers, bowing low before him. Wecan imagine them 

taking hands with the outsiders, the village folk, (the 

the slope to the llage shops, etc., that is), in a general merry-go-round, 
th all ‘‘We're all of a kind,” crying; ‘‘the Retainers, 

i t re a little finer folk than we,” (this from the vil 


] y 
( 
lage 


tet agers), ‘‘ but they are the same kind: they are vi 


ged up somewhat to do honor 


Ss the point, the Inn proper must have asp! 


ittle higher caste than the vi 





\ ize, of which it is, or is no doubt to be, the leading lion 
\t the mi \ ‘esse oblige ! The steep slope of the land toward the 
nd ver is a rather ticklish problem, only if we attack it 


the right way it is sure to yield us_a special beauty 


pavements in part We will try terracing all the way down. Let the square 


tself be the first terrace looking over the wall down into 
the court of honor, which is the second terrace. All 
more enlarges the apparent amplitude of the 

we Public Place. The court of honor, of course, is flanked 
eady at to right and left by the stables and kitchen offices, which 


1e third side, the bottom of the 


ements oft oun- are on i1tS own terrace: t 
1urch, and Co court, is built across by the main body of the Inn. The 
ourth side of the court, behind us, is, as I have said, 
of harmonizing open to the square, except in the center, where the 
so doing mu entrance is marked by the drive-porch. 
The Inn is on the third terrace, its main floor being 
f distinction so level with the court of honor, and entered from it 
tro through the vestibule which juts forward from the main 
‘features which building to the swing of the retaining wall which defines 
Here then is an the south side of terrace number two. Sothe basement 


ird the river, for of the inn is entirely above the ground of its own terrace. 


1a iat? 
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ae 


THE 


Beyond the buildings we descend by successive ter- 
races, a tennis-court on each, to the water, where the 
boat-houses are placed at either end of the quay. Bowl- 
ing-alleys, avenues of trees, summer houses, the or 
chard, trellises, arbors, shrubberies, and river walks, 

all the delights of country life are at hand. 

But I have not said a word about the material or the 
Good rich rough red brick, with overburnt bats, 


color. 
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A VILLAGE INN, GROUND PLAN. 


laid up in warm gray mortar,— and, where you must have 
it, a quoin, or a key, or a springer, — or a little careful 
detail about a dormer, a chimney, or a porch, 
terless tawny terra-cotta, 
est at the 


of lus- 
that will be best, and cheap- 
same time. Overhanging eaves with the 
rough rafter ends showing their deep bronze-brown 
elbows underneath: and for the roof, yellowish gray- 
green, deep-toned tile, with plenty of play of dark and 
light to keep it from being dead or heavy, 


just a water- 
color executed. 


Here and there an earthen pot of 
flowers in a window, a trailing vine, a few homely plants 
and shrubs, and the place is redolent of comfort and of 
good times. 


SRICKBUILI 


ER. 


' The Exhibition ot the Architectural 
League ot New York. 


_—4 sixteenth annual exhibiti 


League of New York open 
closed March 9 


A great deal of space was occupied 


drawings and models of the buil 


ed 01 Ke 


line's an 
the Pan-American Exposition Buf 
ings being of a temporary character an 
material are not of the first moment to t 
interested principally in the development 
style, or of the use of durable ti 

since such expositions have 

influence on the art of their t 

is often observed and felt St ( 
ested, it is perhaps justifiable to g 

ot space to work of this charact« 

It is not at all probable that e buile 
will have any such effect on t conte 
the country as did those at Chicago, a 
that they will not, since it is appar 
have had in mind something of t ( 
exposition, that it is a tempora 
and fit subject for experiment 
gay and somewhat fantastic effect 

It is not to be understood ( 
signers of the Buffalo ( 


their inspiration from tho 
contrary is the case, there 


dence of direct French influenc« 


is Southern, chiefly Ret 


Spanish Che most stri 
being the free use of color The 
been under the direction of ( 
it is too early to try to predict re 
the drawings on exhibition th: 
gone into with tne ltmMos ( 
hands of such an rtis M 

1] t ‘ 
we shall get satisfactory eltects 


The prevailing note in the c 


by the roofs which are all of red tile | 
in the general plan of the grounds ( 


ings, who have general charge ot 


g 
of the laying out of the grounds 

In general, the scheme is intendec 
tones at the entrance up to mort t 
end of the court, which is tern er 
Tower by John Galen Howard 

Two of the galleries vere almost ent 


Turner of « 
In the 


were a number of drawings by 


to paintings by Mr 


of the various building's 


sculpture part of the exhibition 
work in connection with the Ex 

Among the more prominent 
may be mentioned the followi1 
by George Cary; Manufactures « 


ley, Rutan & Coolidge; Templk 


& Johnson; Machinery and Transportation, 
Art buildings by Green & Wicks; 


and Graphic Arts by Peabody 


olor schen 


Vanderbil 


positio1 


work in tl 


i: Ethnolog 


ind Liberal . 


>of Musi 


Forestry, 


& Stearns: 
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B ( & W ird We should als 
: Carrere & Hastings, which is 
' 
; French work in the Exposition. 
f iter-color by Hopkinson 
. ; ry decorat , though somewhat more 
M HH | tr owel oses the view from 
place of honor t 1s 
ol elt illo! ind t 
eatn t of the 
) | Ss in geometrical 
l ine er ere 
\ \I Howard, and his 
P { sua 
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Drawings by Boring & Tilton show the same tendency 
in a very marked manner. A design for a government 
hospital by this firm is almost colonial, though it avoids 
the weaknesses of the style which threatened at one time 


to bring it into contempt. This hospital building is 
largely of red brick in connection apparently with stone. 

There is hardly a design in the classic styles in the 
whole exhibition which does not show some sign of the 
French influence, and in many cases it can only be 
characterized as a mania. No one need quarrel with the 
work of the Beaux Arts men asa whole, nor with their 


influence properly considered, but it does seem regret- 


table that architects who formerly did quiet and inoffen- 
} 


sive, if not brilliant, work should feel impelled to work 


in a style which 
they do not un- 


.. = eee derstand, and to- 
Pe eS 2 . 
ward which they 
ma have no natural 
¥ 
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| stu irises 
Even now 
iction setting 
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‘) SOT E 


i Pil L\ ‘> 
t ‘ Vni arred 
, 
i . ot t yi¢ } tine 
N Ye Public Librat ry 
‘ i os, stands in the entrance hal 
al { 1 a 
and dignified structure, hay 
e it is true, but showing it in a 
quarrel The same may be 
\J H tower, of which mention has been 
Soldiers’ Monument by the Messrs 
S 
i 
1 ; 
- > 








predisposition. 

There are 
some notable ex 
ceptions, how 
ever, to the 
general rule of 
being French at 
any cost. George 
B. Post’s design 
for the New York 
Stock Exchange 
is one of them 
His drawings, 
among which is 
an excellent 
water-color by 
Hughson Haw- 
ley, show a dig 
nified classic 
facade with a 
basement, above 
which is a Cor- 
inthian colon- 
nade surmounted 
by a heavily 
sculptured pedi- 
oe we ieee ment. An inter- 

esting point 15S 

that the wall re- 
essed behind the large colonade is almost entirely glass. 
Another notable exception is the accepted design for the 
Union Club by Cass Gilbert & John Du Fais. This de- 
sign is purely Italian, and will be a monument well 
worthy of the prominent site it will occupy. Other 
architects who do not seem to be afflicted by the desire to 
pass as belonging to the French school are Bruce Price 
and Clinton & Russell. 

The competitions of the year have not been very 
notable, the most important being those for the Yale 
Memorial Building and for the Union Club. 

Carrere & Hastings’s accepted design for the Yale 
Building is a worthy effort, showing the same character- 
istics of dignity and restraint as their New York Library. 

sesides that of Gilbert & Du Fais, two other competi- 
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RESIDENCE, 
W. B. Tubby & Bro 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Architects 


tive designs for the Union Club are exhibited, those by 
Wood, Palmer & and Donn Barber. Both 
are well planned, and no doubt in the hands of their 


Hornbostel 


designers, who are men of ability, would have developed 
into buildings of high merit. The design by Wood, 
Palmer & Hornbostel is the only one which proposed the 
use of brick. 

Another competition in which brick was more gen- 
erally used was that for the Carnegie Library at East 
Orange. Jardine, Kent & Jardine were the successful 
competitors. Competitive designs for this library were 
exhibited also by Ludlow & Valentine, and Ackerman 
& Ross. These were puclished in Tur BrickBuILDER 
last month. 

Ackerman & Ross also show a very charming design 
for a public library at San Diego. It is not necessary to 
say that the draughtsmanship is excellent. 

Ferry & Clas show a photograph of a historical society 


library at Madison, Wis., 


ing structure in good classic. 


Probably the most notable design in 


SRICKBUILDER. 


which is 


a dignified and 


Not being near New 


the 


materials of clay is that for a storage warehouse, 


large building by Bruce 
treated with bands of 


are filled 


buff. 


in with 


The cornice is 


Price. 


In 


corbels being in colored terra-cotta. 


the basement gives the impression of 


I 


this the pie 


1) 
} 
I 


1 


it 


as 


York, 
its architects did not feel impelled to make it French 


exhibition 


terra-cotta, and the large arche 
brick in a diaper pattern ol red an 
heavily bracketed, the brackets o 
The building ab 
being entire lv o 
brick, and yet it is extremely varied in color, which sh« 
that the terra-cotta is used in its best form as a materi 


of clay capab 


YALF 


CLUI 


Tra 


le of 


variety of color. 


} BUILDING, 


V & Swartwout 


any amount 


The design 


Are 


Is 


NEW 
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YORK 


‘ ¢ 
ects 


cre. 


ornamentati 


the work of 


who thinks out his designs and withal makes f« 
takes. 
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ment, and in which he has introduced some variety 


the arches of the top story 


York & Sawyer show a building for Vassar College, 


k and stone which is a strong and able piece of 
vork. They also have a country house design of brick 
nd stone which should work out well. 

T. Henry Randall has two designs. One for St. 


s College, Annapolis, is a scholarly structure in 
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FIFTY. FIRST STREET 


FOR UNION CLUB, NEW YORK CITY 


mer, 


& Hornbostel, Architect 
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classic of brick and stone. 


ently 


THE 


The other, the residence of 


Mr. Poor at Tuxedo, is a very interesting Elizabethan 
building in brick and stone. 


Snelling & Potter have a plan and a very well-ren- 


dered elevation of a large apartment house which is quite 


French and very interesting and clever. 
The Messrs. Stoughton also show a church in New 
York of buff brick and stone in Romanesque, with appar 


more or less classic feeling in the detail; it is 


restrained and agreeable. Their soldiers’ monument, 
mentioned before, is presented by several drawings and 
an excellent model. It is a pleasing, dignified, and well 
studied design and should be an ornament to its location. 

Hugh Lamb shows a design for an office building, 


twenty-eight or thirty stories high, in brick and terra-cotta. 


aaah ot 
ey ———— 


WOODWARD HALL, ST. 


T. Henry R 


C. B. J. Snyder exhibits a drawing and model of the 


Peter Cooper High School. It is designed in English 
collegiate Gothic, to be executed in brick and terra-cotta. 
It is a ‘pleasing design, and the designer has obtained 
the large window space necessary without ruining his 


building artistically. 


Charles I. Berg exhibits several drawings of the 
Windsor Arcade, now familiar to New Yorkers, and a 


design for the Hotel Touraine in brick and stone. 

W. Albert Swasey has a large water-color of an office 
building in Memphis, Tenn., which is nearly all brick 
and terra-cotta. 

Charles A. Rich shows a studio building in brick and 
stone, 

Price & Darrach have a dormitory for the Morning- 
side Realty Company in a free Elizabethan style, which 
is largely of brick. 

N. Le Brun & Sons exhibit a competitive design for a 


lady chapel at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. It is presented 


an 


j 


by the best 


is in itself 


pen 


a ver 
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and ink rendering in the 


y good thin 


the main building 


but 
brick and half-timbered 


R. H. Robertson is repre sented by onl 


is at 


he 


Cope & Stewardson exhibit a ver) 


by Hughson H: 


Van Vieck & 
them one for a 
French, well-stt 


JOHN'S COLLEGE, 


a 


Katherine C 


and pleasing sketches; th 


may be possible tor a 


S a mere ae 
Rittiitinauuiart 


his 


best in 


University, St. Louis 


a 


stucco 


CX 
na tricot 
tnd SLTICLIY x ¢ 
V ¢ 1 
country house atl 
WOTK 
rood 


iwley, a bird’s-eye view 
Goldsmith show severa 
house fora Mr. Williams, 
idied, restrained, ane ri¢ 


1 


Budd ha 


a 


ANNA 
Architect 


Ernest 


Flas 


re 
Ss 


POLIS, MD 


y¥S @Cxfl 
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rit 


Sd 


ings for the United States Naval Academ 


He shows nine 


and all well rendered. They show fe 
designed and rather monumental building 
decidedly French in character, but show a r¢ 
is seldom absent from Mr. Flagg’s wor 

H. J. Hardenbergh is represented b 
Hotel at Washington and an office building 

Some familiar names are lacking Me 
White are entirely unrepresented. Peabo 
show only their Exposition work. Charl 
sends nothing, Israels & Harder do the sam: 
others. Our Boston friends are particular] 
by their absence. Are they afraid there is 
them unless they ‘‘do” French. Let then 


and send along their best work next year, 


drawing's in 


11 
ili, Om 


will find plenty of admirers even though w 


cartouche in t 


he lot with 


a MICTOSCOPDE 
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Fire-proofing. 


LESSONS FROM THE MONTREAL FIRE 


( )* the night of January 25 last, there occurred one 
of the most destructive fires ever recorded in the 


history of the city of Montreal, the total loss approx1 


mating $3,500,000. Commencing in the Saxe Build- 


ing, on the southeast corner of St. Paul Street, it quickly 


communicated to the Nelson Building adjoining; trom 


g 
thence it swept across St Peter Street, and ina few 
ours reduced the Board of Trade Building and the 
vhole of the warehouses, contained in the block bounded 


by Lemoine, St. Nicholas, St. Paul, and Commissioner 


Of the buildings destroyed, the most important was 

it of the Board of Trade, erected in 1889 at a cost oO 

‘ Sc yo and at the time said to be of slow 

ombus construction. That it was of the combust1 

order is shown by the rapid manne1 vhich the 

ire seized yon it and in a comparativ: short tim¢ 
re ed the structure to ruins 

\midst this mass of destructi is to be found many 

iluable lessons as to the behavior of the many differ 





ae 


if I SHOWING PROTECTION TO SOFFIT OF GIRDERS 


\ND HOW IT RESISTED ONE OF THI HOTTES! 


FIRES ON RECORD 


1t materials which enter into modern construction, 
under the action of fire and water 

For some reason (presumably in case of fire to pre- 
vent its spreading) the floors over the restaurant and 
boiler rooms were constructed of ‘* porous terra-cotta”’ 
side arch construction, and strange to say, two forms 
were used: the one having skew-backs designed to pro- 
tect the beam flanges; the other, depending on metal 
lathing and plaster for the same purpose. Possibly no 
better illustration could be found of the behavior of 
these two forms of construction under precisely similar 
conditions 

By referring to Fig. 1 it will be seen that a porous 


terra-cotta skew-back, properly designed and_ placed, 
| 


will sufficiently protect the lower flanges of steel beams 
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: 3 
y The skew-backs and arches are intact, except where covered with tin. These were placed in the Board of 
4 a large safe falling from above has broken a portion of Trade Building, but not a vestige of them is to be found 
: one panel, and it is to be noted that the arch did not other than a few scraps of tin in the basement and a 
j collapse, but the safe remains where it fell on the top of small piece hanging on one door, although the brick 
; the arch. The arches and skew-backs have sustained opening’s are standing intact. 
d no practical damage, remaining true and level as when The brickwork, on the whole, has stood the test well 
; they were built, despite the fact that tons of débris in In no case has the hard brick been damaged to any 
4 the shape of broken cast-iron columns, twisted and broken tent, but in many places the soft has scaled der the 
action of fire and water. ‘This apparently shows that the 
Ee: use of soft brick should be avoided where stabl 


are desired. 

Much has been said and written of the 
vaults to protect papers and documents placed 
for safe-keeping, but not one word has beet 
the cause, or even an attempt made to locate the 


In all cases examined, the papers were most charred 





H the iron doors, and this would tend to prove that thes« 
* were faulty in construction Both the outer an 
a doors evidently became overheated, and the ult ( 
E shallow (the papers almost touching the doors) 
. inflammable could remain near them without 
“ aged or destroyed. 
xs One cannot but be struck by the difference 
; between the I joist forming the lintels o 
& ings in the brick division walls of cel 
3 segmental arches which were used for othet 1 
former have buckled in the center bad] ( 
FIG. 2. SHOWING LOAD ON TERRA—COTTA FLOOR. : : s 
not moved, and are as perfect as the day th 
AT RIGHT, REMAINS OF A TIN—COVERED DOOR oe a 
Chat cast iron will undergo a severe fire ti 
X SAFE, FALLEN FROM ABOVE. ‘ 
damage than steel construction has once 
i demonstrated by this fir The former used 


girders, bricks, mortar, sheet-iron, etc., fell and is now 
deposited on them, the depth in some places exceeding 
six feet (see Fig. 2). 

The metal lath and plaster covering failed to afford 
any efficient protection to the lower flanges of the steel 
beams, the lathing having been stripped by the action of 





heat and water from the hangers, and in every case 
where this form of construction was used, the lower 
flanges of the beams were apparently left unprotected at 
an early stage of the fire. The beams are twisted, the 
arches have sagged, and this portion of the work is 
practically a total loss. When one views these two forms 
of arches side by side, there can be no question of the 
. superiority of porous terra-cotta over metal lathing and 
; plaster, as a protection from fire. 

The cinder concrete used to level up the top of the 
arches disintegrated under the action of fire and water, 
and little, if any, traces of a continuous piece can be 
found. There is no doubt that this material is not fire- 
proof, and should be carefully avoided where positive ea een Stee ReeeCT OF A FIERCE PII 





ee 


ee! 


results are desired. STONE AND A BRICK WALI 


The sandstone with which the three fronts of this 





building were faced has suffered severely. Everywhere invariably broke rather than buckled; the latter 1 ted 
& is to be seen splintered stone, broken lintels, string- and buckled. Neither can be safely used witho 
4 courses, and cornices, even some of the carved shields on protection of some fire-proof material 
‘ the upper stories being entirely obliterated by flaking, Although no attempt was made to erect a fire-pro¢ 
4 and one can but come to the conclusion that sandstone is building other than the portions herein before described, 
s not a safe material to use in the construction of fire-proof it is a satisfaction to those who have advocated terra 
e buildings. cotta fire-proof construction that it has in this conflagra 
F The Board of Underwriters have in the past demanded tion withstood such a severe test perfectly, and that 


that all communicating doors in the openings of interior can without a question of doubt be relied upon in tl 


Lile 
division or separating walls of a building shall be of wood hour of trial. 
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‘ . terminate on May 1, and the building will be demolished 
Selected Miscellany. ) 


to make room for the first section of Marshall Field’s 
mammoth new store, which will, when completed, cover 
ali the entire block on State Street between Washington and 
NOTES FROM CHICAGO. >, 
) Randolph. 
All signs point to a 


2 Re te ee ne 


t 


a great local revival of building 
activity this spring. The practical ending of the long Mandel Brother’s new retail store on the site of the 
and bitter strife be old McClurg book- 
tal nd store at Wabash and 
Madison Streets is 
now finished and 
counts for one more 
in the group of new 
steel buildings cov- 
ered with cream- 
white enameled 
terra-cotta. 


Adamo Boari, the 
architect who dis- 
tinguished him self 
by taking first place 
in the Mexican Capi- 
tol competition, has 
been commissioned 
by the government 





to prepare plans for 
RESIDENCE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. a new building to 
tional Theater in the 
d to meet the demand. Office city of Mexico. Mr. Boari will do the work here at his 
ll taken up that in many office in Steinway Hall. 
Cy The 


"i ot ees” Seven large country houses, by as many different 
otice space will be partly met by ; ; : : , ; 
sy : architects, are to be erected this year on the newly 

) e pegun : - 


, a opened ‘* Hubbard’s Woods” tract on the North Shore 
Natior Life lit rance Company on La Salle 


ne ainda a le eal: Miceli eB ag between Winnetka and Lakeside. 
ost of the structure will Trustees of the John Crerar Library are formulating 
plans whereby they 
hope to secure the 
privilege of erecting 
their new building 
on the lake front at 
the foot of Washing- 
ton Street. The fact 
that the library is 
distinctly a public 
institution and will 
be an ornament to 
the city are among 
the reasons offered 





for desiring this par- 
ticular site. Provi- 
sion for the building 
was made in the will 
which created the 


vill soc ( e the “ " 
Sd library. Further, the 
( structure it the ; . 
D testator, Mr. Crerar, 
orner oft earbor;rn 


set forth that it 
should ‘‘ be tasteful, 


and Madison Stre ets 





All leases in the substantial, and fire- 


eld Central Musi 


RIVERSIDE WAREHOUSE, DETROIT, MICH. proof. The build- 
Hall Building will Stratton & Baldwin, Architects. ing, planned by 
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| ) \re 
io Rutan & Coolidge, is to be two stories high and 
As originally intended, the institution 
ilue to ‘‘ the great army OT artl- 
| yreemine 1 library to which 


r © obtain the 
ese n tne 
 ¢ oO witn 
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' ni led 
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» old post-office 
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S Sixt five thousand vol 


$2,400, ind a constantly, 
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SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Ohio Mining and Manufacturing Company 
Mason Maury, Architect 











= increasing building fund which alrea dy 
amounts to $320,000. 


At the last meeting of the Architects’ 
Guild, Mr. Charles A. Coolidge was present 
as the guest of the evening, and the dinner 
was followed by a very interesting discussion 
of the best methods of teaching architecture 
in the Art Institute, Mr. Coolidge being one 
of the directors of the Architectural School. 
This school, with its steadily growing patron- 
age from the Middle West, promises to be- 
come a strong factor in the training of the 
future draughtsmen and architects of Chi- 
cago, and demands the intelligent guidance 
of the best men in the profession, that it may advance in 
accordance with modern ideas of architectural education. 
At the next meeting of the Guild, the same subject will 


1 


probably come up for further discussion. 





GLENDALE SCHOOLHOUSE, GLENDALE, OHIO. 


Roofed with American S$. Til 


NOTES FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 

The New Century opened propitious) for San Fran- 
cisco, and everything in the building line looks rosy for 
the year. The amount ot! building done during 1900 was 
$6,150,000 against $4,711,000 for 1899, and this year it 


is hoped to far out distance last. 





INTERIOR OF STABLE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Lined with ‘‘ Blue Ridge * enameled brick, Penn Buff Brick and 
rile Company, makers. 
S. Gifford Slocum, Architect. 
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There are many 
large projects in the 
offices of our leading 
architects, but none 
that is exciting such 
general interest as 
the building to be 
erected on the Bald- 
win Hotel site, which 
has been vacant since 
the hotel was burned 
down over two years 
ago. The property 
was bought from 


Bt 


Baldwin by 
James L. 


Flood for 
It is the 
owner's intention to 


$1,425,000. 


erecta nine-story, 
fire-proof office build- 
The 


cover 


ing with stores. 


BRICKBUILDER. 











building will 
31,816 sq. ft., the 
size of the lot, and 


front on three main streets. Albert Pissis is the architect. 


Another large improvement that will be started im- 
mediately is the Pacific States Telephone & Telegraph 
Company's Building on New Montgomery Street, four 
stories in height and fire-proof throughout. 
will be 


The style 
French Renaissance, in sandstone and chocolate 
colored brick. The cost of this improvement will be 
$250,000. 


George W. Percy, one of our prominent architects, 
died suddenly of heart disease, last December, at the 
age of 53. Mr. Percy’s early death is much regretted by 
the profession and, indeed, by all who knew him; he was 
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INTERIOR OF LOGGIA, HOUSE AT CAMBRIDGE, 


Grueby Faience Company, makers. 
H. Langford Warren, Architect. 
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COMPTON 
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MASS. 
The perforated tiles forming the screen are copied from Chinese tiles. ‘The color is pale blue 
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WYNYIATES, WARWICK, 


ba 


ENGLAND. 


a genial man and a general favorite. His 
man, H. H. Meyers, has taken up 
includes several large structures in tl 


Honolulu, H. I. 


Death has also removed James E. Wolt 


pioneer architects: he died in harness at th: 


The revised plans of M. Benard, of P 
University of California were accepted b B 
Regents last December. As they now st 


materially 


reduced in size and cost 
those that won him the prize of $10, 
ment is also somewhat modified, and 

it can be executed for abe t SI 
ooo, none of the 

the prize scheme bi 

ever. A permanent ad 

mittee was appointed 

the five original judges: P W 
of Germany, Jean Loi 


France, Norman Sh 





Walter Cook of Ne Yo a 7:'8 
Reinstein (lawyer) of San | 
together with these will b« ocia 
+ C. P...McKim, J. M. Carrere, 
y J. G. Howard of New Yorl 
‘ D Desprad ‘les of the Bost | St 
" . € pra CLi¢ : ta ) 
y tute of Technology; to thi mmitt 
yy e ol echnnology ; to this committes 
~ will be submitted any changes 
ro . . ‘ ; 
yy additions that may be deeme¢ 
‘ ‘ 2 
») sary in the plans. 
# 
PERSONAL AND CLUB NEWS 
Rankin & Kellogg, architects, ai 








nounce their removal to 1 


Street, Philadelphia. 
Among the recent events at the 
Boston Architectural Club was a pa 


by C. H. Blackall on ‘*‘ The Const1 
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64 rHE BRICKBUILDER. 
tion and Design of the New Colonial Theater’’; a an appeal will be made for subscriptions for carrying out 
paper by John E. Cheney, assistant engineer, city of the work. 
Boston, on ‘‘ American Bridges’’: a paper by H. C. , ; 3 y ‘ : 
: ; nee pay - ; A bill has been introduced in the Wisconsin Legis- 
Holt describing some observations on the Caryatids 





rt riA } DIN¢ NEWARK N J 
Raritan Hollow 
Pp B ( nakers 
B. I \r 
Por t Erechtheon, and a ‘*Steak and Stein ”’ 
é Hotel Thorndike 
H. & Wilson C. Ely, architects, announce their 
ne 1 to the Globe Building, 8 Broad Street, New- 
VN] 

The John Stewardson Scholarship in Architecture of 
Universit of Pennsylvania for tg01 has been 
iwarde to Mr. Ira Wilson Hoover, of New York, a 
ie architectural department of the Univer- 
of Pennsylvania. The holder of the scholarship, 
e income of which is one thousand dollars, is required 
to spend a year abroad in the study of architecture. The 


\ rd this year was composed of Messrs. John 
M. Carrere and Walter Cook, of New York, and C. How- 
ird Walker of Boston 


who is the architect of the, new 
buildings for the Naval Academy at Annapolis, has been 
selected as the architect of a naval arch, which’the pro- 
moters hope to erect, at the cost of about a million 
dollars, near the Battery in New York. The arch is to 
be higher than the Arc de I’Etoile, in Paris, but it is to 
be treated in a different and quite original manner. The 
affair is in the hands of the Alumni Association of the 
Naval Academy; and, as soon as the site is secured and 


the design approved by the Municipal Art Commission, 


lature providing for the licensing of architects. It is 
almost identical with the law in force in Illinois. The 
bill sets forth that licenses shall be issued to all archi- 
tects now practising, and that others shall pass an exami- 
nation before being granted a license before a board of 
five examiners, created for that purpose. An original 
license fee of twenty-five dollars will be charged and 
five dollars a year thereafter. The measure does not 
prohibit builders from making plans for their own use, 
nor does it prohibit owners from making plans. 


The Illinois Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects held its regular monthly meeting in the Art 
Institute on Monday evening, February 25. Three 
papers on French, Italian, and Japanese architecture, 
respectively, were read. All the papers were illustrated 
by lantern slides, and were of unusual interest. The 





NICHE IN SCHOOLHOUSE, NEW YORK CITY. 
New York Architectural Terra-Cotta Company, makers. 
C. B. J. Snyder, Architect. 


first paper was written by John Galen Howard of New 
York City; the second paper was written by Prof. A. D. 
F. Hamlin of Columbia University; while the paper on 
Japanese architecture was written by Mr. Hunda of 
Tokio, Japan. 


The Chicago Architectural Club gave a smoker at the 
rooms of the club in the Art Institute on Monday even- 
ing, March 4, at which an informal discussion was held 
on the questions: ‘‘ Should Architectural Design and the 
Study of Historic Styles follow and be based upon a 
Knowledge of Pure Design?” and ‘‘ How can Pure 
Design be best Studied?” 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Edward R. Diggs & Co., of Washington, D. C., in 
addition to their Baltimore and New York branches, will 








DETAIL, BY A. W. DILKS, ARCHITECT. 


Excelsior Terra-Cotta Company, makers. 


shortly open offices in Philadelphia and Boston, for the 
sale of their front brick. 

The Jewettville Pressed Brick and Paving Com- 
pany, of Buffalo, N. Y., has purchased the good will 
and plant of Brush & Schmidt. Among the stock- 
holders of the corporation are: William C. Brush, Wil- 
liam H. Brush, Warren H. Brush, and Stephen C. 
Brush, who will control and manage the company. Their 
experience in the brick business, covering a period of 
fifty years, is a guarantee that patrons will be well 
served. The Jewettville company will make specialties 
of the manufacture of high-grade front and paving 
brick. The facilities of the plant are being greatly 
increased in order that all contracts may be filled 
promptly and satisfactorily. 


The increased use of roofing tile in this country is 
made manifest by the statement of the Cincinnati Roof- 





PANEL, FISHER & LAWRIE, ARCHITECTS. 
Winkle Terra-Cotta Company, makers. 


ing Tile and Terra-cotta Company, that they booked 
orders during February for five hundred squares of 
American S. tile, in addition to an order for three 
hundred squares, for work being done in New York City 
for John D. Rockefeller, Esq. 


V. Emile Thebaud & Co., architects, have opened an 
office at 54 Gluck Building, Niagara Falls, N. Y.  Cata- 
logues and samples desired. 


George Trust, architect, has opened an office at 


Tacoma, Wash. (P. O. Box 813). Catalogues and 
samples desired. 


Sayre & Fisher Company have been awarded the 
contract to furnish all the front and enameled brick 
which will be used in the new Mount Sinai Hospital, 
New York City, of {which Adolph Brunner is the 
architect, William Schickel, consulting architect, and 
Norcross Brothers, builders. The hospital will cost 


about $1,600,000. 


SOUTH AFRICAN BRICKS. 
REPORT has been going the rounds of some of the 
English technical papers which has excited a good 
deal of amused interest. ‘‘ What sort of bricks have you 
in your country?” said the lecturer to a student from 
South Africa the other day. ‘‘ Oh, they are well enough 
replied the student; ‘‘ they break if you let them fall onto 
the ground, or hit them too hard, but when they are 








PEDIMEN' rO AN ENTRANCE, 
Atlantic Terra-Cotta Company, makers 


George B. Post, Ar« 


covered with stucco at the front and wall-paper at 
back they do well enough.” It wouldn’t be wis: 
that such an experience could not be duplicated in 
country. Some years since we had occasion to investi 
gate some bricks in a far western State where good 
was scarce and fire-proof brickmakers even mor 
We found a product whose color matched the pale tint 
the indigenous salmon. The bricks were so brittle that 
out of a lot of one thousand selected at random from 


pile, less than half were perfect and none would stand 





CLOCK FRAME OVER ENTRANCE TO OFFICE BUILDING. 
Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Company, makers 
Sproatt & Rolph, Architects 
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three feet onto an ordinary firm soil, while 
ll so porous and thirsty, that after we had 
immersed one in water and it had 
bubbled and sizzled for full fifteen 


minutes, we gave up trying to 


determine what percentage of 
water it would absorb. Those 
were in the early days, but even 


these days are early for South 


Africa; and beeause bricks are 
now poor is no reason for suppos- 
ing that an intelligent demand in 
that part of the world will not be 


met by a higher grade of supply. 


NATIONAL BRICK MANU 
FACTURERS’ CONVEN 
TION, 

“THE fifteenth annual conven- 
| tion of the National Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association of the 


States of America was 





Id at Old Point Comfort, Va., 
‘\ * February 13 to 16, and was at- 


ended by between three and four 


hundred delegates, representing 


branches of brick and burnt 
manufacture, coming from 
nearly all sections of the coun- 


‘he various papers 
hich were presented to the 


ivention were of a thought- 


lature, and were 


Serious 


listened to in a spirit which 


shows that our brick manufac- 


irers are not disposed to be 


ontented with any conditions 


1 


h can be bettered; while 


xy} 


r1i¢ 


an ippreciation of educated, 


ay 

scientific thought applied to 
the manufacture of brick and 
terra-cotta was manifested by 
the convention to an extent 
which is exceedingly en- 
couraging to those who realize 
how much hard work has been 
expended in developing the 


modern brickmaking plant. 


This convention represented 
the fundamental materials of 
which all our architecture is 
built, the special mediums to 
the use of which THe Brick- 
BUILDER is committed; and 
while the papers read were 


very largely of a_ technical 


nature, there was much in 


them which would appeal with 





force to our architectural 


ORCH COLUMN readers. The processes of 

N le i-( » ‘ ° 
the manufacture of brick and 
& Ste Architects burnt clay have been thor- 


BRICKBUILDER. 


oughly modernized and equipped 
devices, which 


represent most careful study and 


with labor-saving 
thought; but in many respects the 
brick industry is in much the same 
condition as relates to the essential 
manner of production as it was in 
the days of Pharaoh. The mechani- 
cal processes are still very largely 
manual, and there is apparently a 
great field for some one to apply to 
brick 
the same kind of engineering intel- 


the manufacture of common 
ligence which has made possible our 
enormous national development in 
the manufacture of steel and iron. 
Just what shape this development 
will take in brick 
entirely an uncertain element. But 


manufacture is 


that it will come seemed to be one 
of the lessons which could be read 
official 
report of the brickmakers’ conven- 
tion, 


between the lines of the 


The following-named officers we 
elected for the ensuing year: W. H. 
Hunt, of Cleveland, Ohio, president ; 
Charles A. Bloomfield, of Brooklyn, 
first vice-president; J. H. Davis, of 
New vice- 
president; and C. H. Yohe, of Alex- 
andria, Va., third 
T. A. Randall, of Indianapolis, sec- 
retary, and J. W. Sibley, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., treasurer. 


Haven, Conn., second 


vice-president ; 





N connection with the housing of 

the poor, the building of public 
bath-houses by municipalities to give 
free baths to the poor 
is also being agitated. 
Buffalo is in advance 
of many cities in the 
United States in 
field. The 


the public bath-houses 


this 


second of 


maintained by the city 
of Buffalo was opened 
to the public January 2. 
This bath-house,includ- 
ing the site, building, 
and equipment, cost 
$18, 900. It provides 
twenty-nine baths and 
has two apartments, 
one for men and one 
The baths 


are absolutely free, in- 


for women. 


cluding soap, towel, 


and attendance, and 


have been patronized 
by a very large number 


of pet yple. 
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PILASTER, GUSTAVE 
7. Be at i 
ARCHITECT. 

Indianapolis Terra- 
Cotta Company, 

makers. 


FERRA-COTTA KEY. 
New Jersey Terra-Cotta Company, 


makers. 
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UNIVERSITY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, BALTIMORE, MD. 


GYMNASIUM, 


THE BRICKBUILDER, 


JOSEPH EVANS SPERRY, ARCHITECT. 


MARCH, 
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HOUSE AT SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
COXHEAD & COXHEAD, ARCHITECTS. 











HOUSE AT LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
COXHEAD & COXHEAD, ARCHITECTS. 


THE BRICKBUILDER, 
MARCH, 
1901. 
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FRONT ELEVATION, ARMORY, 


< CADET QUARTERS BUILDING, U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY, ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


ZERNEST FLAGG, ARCHITECT. 
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2 PLATES 19 and 22. 
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CADET QUARTERS BUILDING, U. 
Ernest F R 
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DETAILS OF CHICKERING HALL, BOSTON, 
PEABODY & STEARNS, ARCHITECTS. 
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